


Congress has agreed to admit Ha- 
waii with its civilian population of 
578,000 to the Union. Last year 167,- 
000 Alaskans became full-fledged 
citizens. But 825,000 people who live 
in the District of Columbia are still 
stranded on a 69-square-mile “island” 
—the only part of the U.S.A. where 
local residents have no vote for any- 
thing and no control over the local 
government under which they live. 

Recently a Member of Congress 
during a floor debate called Wash- 
ington “a city and yet not a city; a po- 
litical entity and yet not a political en- 
tity.” This is perhaps as good a defini- 
tion as any of the city’s status. 

Washingion is in reality two cities: 
one of stately buildings and green 
vistas which thousands of tourists see 
when they come to visit their nation- 
al capital; the other of mostly middle- 
class homes, many shabby side streets, 
and some appalling slums. It is beset 
by all the problems of any commu- 
nity where many families are moving 
to the suburbs in search of space for 
growing children. 

It is this second city, second-rate 
by almost any municipal standards, 
that supports the beautiful and im- 
pressive federal facade. Eighty-eight 
percent of the operating and main- 
tenance expenses of the whole city 
this year came out of the pockets of 





“You can’t take it with you” 

. but you can make sure it will do 
League work. 
Here are three simple ways: 

1. Make a direct bequest to the League 
in your will. 

2. Provide for a direct transfer. 

3. Set up a trust. 

Consult your bank and your attorney as 
to how best to carry out your wishes. 
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D.C.--An Island Possession? 


Washington residents. Even the fas- 
cinating zoo, owned by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, is operated and 
maintained by D.C. taxes. 

Fifty-three percent of the District’s 
land area is tax-exempt, including 
land owned by the federal govern 
ment, foreign embassies, and many 
national organizations. Unlike other 
cities of its population class, Wash- 
ington can collect no tax from its 
major industry and largest employer: 
the federal government. The federal 
government makes a contribution to 
the local budget, but whether this is 
in lieu of taxes Congress is reluctant 
to say. The amount of this contribu- 
tion varies from year to year. In fiscal 
1959 it is $20 million, or 12 percent 
of the budget. The House proposes 
making it $25 million next year, un- 
der a continuing authorization for 
$32 million. The 85th Congress au- 
thorized a salary raise for D.C. em- 
ployees but did not appropriate 
money to pay for it. 

Because of the uncertainty of the 
amount Congress will agree to con- 
tribute each year it is no casy matter 
for the three Commissioners—the 
District’s “city managers” (appointed 
by the President) who must present 
the budget to Congress—to plan an- 
nual expenditures. If the Senate 
agrees to the appropriation bill re- 
cently passed by the House there will 
be a $9 million gap between what 
the Commissioners believe is needed 
and what they can spend next year. 
Congress suggests that D.C. taxes be 
raised. 

Local taxes paid by Washington 
residents, including the D.C. income 
tax (comparable to a state income 
tax) go into an earmarked fund in 
the U.S. Treasury and must be ap- 








“Aloha” 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


propriated annually for the District's 
needs. 

The D.C. tax structure is a hodge- 
podge of what in other communities 


would be municipal, county, and 
state taxes, D.C. rates are now about 
equal to those in the surrounding 
metropolitan area where Washington 
spills over into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 


WHO'S IN CHARGE HERE? 


Washington has the largest City 
Council in the world—the 534 Mem- 
bers of Congress. In the House of 
Representatives two days a month 
are set aside for District affairs, the 
second and fourth Mondays of the 
month. Mondays are the days most 
Congressmen consider the least im- 
portant of the legislative week and 
Monday sessions are often poorly at- 
tended since the extra day allows 
members to take longs weekends in 
their own constituencies. When the 
House passed the fiscal 1960 appro- 
priation for the D.C. budget March 
16—a Monday—there were 28 Repre- 








sentatives on the House floor. 

District matters are screened . by 
four congressional committees with 
a combined membership of 109 Rep- 
resentatives and Senators on the 
House and Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committees and Appropria- 
tions Committees. There was some 
difficulty this year in getting members 
to serve on the District Committees 
but most of those who do serve give 
‘ a great deal of time and devotion to 
their duties. 

Before the Commissioners present 
the D.C. budget to Congress they 
consult with many citizen groups 
about what should go into it. Most 
of these same groups also appear be- 
fore the District Committees when 
hearings are held. The D. C. League 
of Women Voters has done this for 
years. Other groups which appear 
regularly are the PTA, the Citizens 
Associations, and, possibly the most 
influential, the Board of Trade. But 
there is not much civic leadership 
in the city. Why worry about condi- 
tions which you cannot control? After 
all the evidence is in, Congress de- 
cides how and how much money may 
be spent. 

Congress also takes up many local 
matters, such as the garnishment of 
wages for debts, bus fares for school 
children, and increased benefits for 
widows and orphans of firemen and 
policemen, which have been occupy- 
ing the House Committee intermit- 
tently since the beginning of the cur- 
rent session. 


THE DISFRANCHISE!> 


Washington residents were not al- 
ways as helpless in relation to the 
solution of local problems as they 
are now. Before 1870, residents of the 
District elected their own Mayor and 
City Council. They were represented 
in Congress by a nonvoting elected 
Delegate. Between 1871 and 1874 the 
President appointed a Governor, 
members of a Legislative Assembly, 
and a Board of Public Works, and the 
people elected a 22-member House of 
Delegates and a nonvoting Delegate 
to the House of Representatives. Be- 
fore and during that time the city 
had contracted a debt for needed im- 
provements, chiefly streets and sew- 
ers. A citizen group appealed to Con- 
gress to take-over the local govern- 
ment, relieving residents of the re- 
sponsibility of the debt. So Congress 
provided the form of government in 
force today, disfranchising D.C. citi- 


Federal Water Ways 


The latest proposal on the water 
front is a special Senate Committee 
to make “exhaustive studies of the 
extent to which water-resources ac- 
tivities in the United States are 
related to the national interest.” The 
proposal was made by Senator Mans- 
field (D., Mont.) January 27 in S. 
Res. 48, which was reported out by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee March 24. 

The study would be based on 
water-resource development needed 
between now and 1980 in order to 
supply water-use requirements of pop- 
ulation, agriculture, and industry, in- 
cluding but not limited to navigation, 
hydroelectric power, flood control, 
and recreation and wildlife. It would 
include recommendations for legisla- 
tion to encourage new methods and 
improved processes for increasing the 


zens in the process. 

Since 1946, bills have been before 
Congress to give Washington some 
form of self-government. ‘The Senate 
has passed such bills four times, but 
the House has never had an opportu- 
nity to vote on such a bill. 

The bill on which home rule sup- 
porters are pinning their hopes this 
year would provide a territorial form 
of government—a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President, an elected 
Legislative Assembly, a Board of Edu- 
cation created by the Assembly, and 
a nonvoting Delegate to the House of 
Representatives. Congress and the 
President would retain the right to 
overrule Assembly decisions, thus 
satisfying the constitutional require- 
ment that “Congress shall exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such District . . . as may 
. . . become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” The 
Supreme Court has ruled that this 
power may be delegated. 

This is the form of government 
that Alaska and Hawaii have put 
aside in becoming states. Can the 
District now move up the ladder a 
rung and inherit the mantle of gov- 
ernment which they have cast off? 
Maybe, if there is enough understand- 
ing of the D.C. problem in the states 
to convince individual members of 
Congress that it is time for Washing- 
ton residents to assume their civic re- 
sponsibility. 


usefulness of available water re- 
sources. ‘Ihe committee would report 
to the Senate not later than January 
31, 1961. 

“Oh, another study,” some will 
sigh, remembering that many water 
studies have been made in the past 
decade alone, that recommendations 
based on the studies have been made, 
that the reports have been filed. No 
action has been taken on any of them. 

Will the Senate Committee study 
(provided it is approved) be any dif- 
ferent? Is there a clue in the state- 
ment that the study would be based 
on development needed “to supply 
water-use requirements of population, 
agriculture, and industry”? 

Perhaps Senator Mansfield took his 
cue from the statement of Professor 
Henry Hart, who, speaking of water, 
said: “Unless we aim our policy and 
organization at some need which is 
of known importance to the Ameri- 
can people, we shall continue to be 
frustrated. That is true not only be- 
cause the vested agencies, commit- 
tees, and interest groups are too 
strong to be dislodged for the sake 
of administrative neatness, although 
that is true enough. .. .” 

The major studies so far have 
largely concentrated on “administra- 
tive neatness” among agencies con- 
cerned with water-resource manage- 
ment and development. Reports of 
these studies point to the lack of co- 
ordination, interagency rivalry, dupli- 
cation and overlapping, varying con- 
cepts of administrative responsibility, 
over-centralization (at top level of 
agencies in Washington ) in decision- 
making, and lack of over-all executive 
control. 

The reports seem to agree that the 
federal government is poorly organ- 
ized for the development and execu- 
tion of water-resource programs, and 
make a variety of proposals for re- 
organization. Listed below are recom- 
mendations which have come from 
some of the major studies. 


A BASIC STUDY 

Report by the Presideatial Advi- 
sory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy to the 84th Con- 
gress, 1956, is the most recent 
comprehensive official report on wa- 
ter. It proposes a four-point plan: 

1) Coordinator of Water Re- 
sources in the Executive Office “to 





provide presidential direction to 
agency coordination and to establish 
principles, standards, and procedures 
for planning and development of 


» water-resources projects.” 


A 


2) Board of Review for Water 
Resources Projects “to analyze the 
engineering and economic feasibility 
of projects and report to the Presi- 
dent through the Coordinator.” The 
Board would evaluate, in the light 
of policy established by Congress 
and criteria established by the Co- 
ordinator, all reports on water proj- 
ects proposing federal participation 
and all reports on basin or regional 
plans. It would recommend to the 
Coordinator any modifications in pro- 
posed projects or programs considered 
desirable from a national viewpoint, 
also would recommend to the Coordi- 
nator any changes in or additions to 
criteria which it deemed desirable. 

3) Water Resources Committzes 
at the regional or river-basin level. 
Membership would be composed of 
representatives of all federal depart- 
ments and all states involved. A per- 
manent nonvoting chairman appoint- 


ed by the President would be respon- 
sible to the Coordinator; unresolved 
disagreements would be referred to 
the Coordinator. 

4) Permanent Federal Interagency 
Committee on Water Resources, ad- 
visory in character, to be chairman- 
ned by the Coordinator. It would be 
composed of principal policy officials 
of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Army, Commerce, Health-Education- 
Welfare, Interior, and of the Federal 
Power Commission. It would be the 
medium for coordination of the 
interrelated functions of the several 
agencies, would be the channel for 
advice between the President and 
federal representatives on the Water 
Resources Committees, and would 
have authority by unanimous action 
to determine finally interagency rela- 
tionships. 

The 1956 Presidential Report pre- 
serves the regional or river-basin 
bodies generally regarded as essen- 
tial to the solution of water prob- 
lems, yet it makes both Congress and 
the Executive responsible for that de- 
gree of national policy formation 
and coordination also considered es- 





sential. However, as is typical of 
studies to date, the accent is on ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Otto Eckstein has writ- 
ten that the four organizational rec- 
ommendations “may seem like an 
administrator’s nightmare. But with 
proper staffing it may prove effec- 
tive, with the Coordinator prodding 
the agencies into cooperation and 
the Board of Review acting in a 
quasi-judicial capacity and offering 
an obstacle to the ,worst of pork- 
barrel projects.” 


MORE STUDIES 


Second Hoover Commission, 
1955, also recommended a Water 
Resources Board in the Executive 
Office. The plan would have the 
Board determine broad policies for 
recommendations to the President 
and with his approval to the Con- 
gress, and would devise methods of 
coordination of plans and actions of 
the agencies both at the federal level 
and in the field. The plan would also 
strengthen the Bureau of the Budget 
staff “to enable it to fully perform 
the function of evaluation of the 





‘Keeping Up with 


(as of April 7) 


DLF SUPPLEMENTAL: $100 
million of the $225 million requested 
by the President for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for fiscal 1959 was 
granted by the House March 24. 
Money for the Fund was restored on 
the House floor after the House Ap- 
propriations Committee had elimi- 
nated all money for the Fund in re- 
porting the measure to the House. 
The Senate will be asked to increase 
the sum granted so that a larger 
amount can be ‘available for the 
Fund’s operation during the closing 
months of this fiscal year. 

MUTUAL SECURITY: The Pres- 
ident in a special message to Con- 
gress March 13 requested $3.9 billion 
in Mutual Security funds for fiscal 
1960, to carry out a program of mili- 
tary, economic, and technical assist- 
ance abroad. Nearly 62 percent of the 
requested funds would go for mili- 
tary programs: $1.6 billion for direct 
military assistance; $835 million for 
“defense support” aid to nations 
maintaining large military establish- 
ments of their own, to shore up their 
economies (some of this might be 
also counted on the economic side 


League Program 


of the program but is not so listed in 
the President’s message); $272 mil- 
lion for special assistance, includ- 
ing military aid, payments to the 
U.N. Emergency Force, contribu- 
tions to health programs, and cer- 
tain economic aid to Tunisia, West 
Berlin, Jordan, and the Sudan. 

The largest economic request was 
for $700 million for the Development 
Loan Fund. In addition, this part of 
the message included: $179.5 million 
for bilateral technical cooperation; 
$30 million for the U.S. contribution 
to the U.N. Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and Special Projects Fund; $1.5 
million for the U.S. contribution to 
technical assistance through the Or- 
ganization of American States; $200 
million for a Special Contingency 
Fund; $112 million for miscellaneous 
aid programs. 

The requested funds for Mutual 
Security equal 5 percent of the pro- 
posed fiscal 1960 budget. The funds 
allocated to economic aid equal less 
than 2 percent of that budget, and 
represent less than one third of one 
percent of the Gross National Prod- 
uct. 

The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee began hearings March 16 on 


the authorizing legislation and these 
will continue after the congressional 
Easter recess (March 27-April 7). 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will begin hearings about the 
middle of April. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND, WORLD BANK: March 19 
the Senate passed a bill (S. 1094) 
which would increase the U.S. sub- 
scription to the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank, but 
would include $1.375 million for the 
Fund in the fiscal 1960 budget in- 
stead of in the fiscal 1959 budget as 
the President proposed. March 25 
the House passed a bill (H.R. 4452) 
in line with the President’s request. 
Differences will be resolved in Con- 
ference. 


LOYALTY-SECURITY: Hear- 
ings on the bills which would extend 
the federal employees security pro- 
gram to all Government employees 
were postponed until after the Easter 
recess by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. In notify- 
ing the League, which had asked to 
testify, the chairman, Representative 
Murray (D., Tenn.) wired that Ad- 
ministration witnesses had indicated 
that they would not be ready to testi- 
fy by March 24, the announced open- 
ing date. 





merits of water development projects 
presented to it for appropriations.” 

President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission, 1950, also 
advocated a board of Review, to be 
composed of members “with a broad 
understanding of the economic and 
social as well as the technical aspects 
of regional development.” However, 
this Commission felt that the means 
for destroying “‘separatistic approach- 
es” by the many federal agencies lay 
in appropriatiogs. ‘The report said: 
“At each step in planning, authoriza- 
tion, and appropriation . . . the basin 
programs should be treated as a sin- 
gle program for all purposes rather 
than as an aggregate of plans for 
separate purposes to be individually 
approved . . . Appropriations should 
be made to the basin programs as a 
whole, on the basis of budgets show- 
ing the approximate amounts to be 
allocated to the specific projects and 
participating agencies, rather than to 
specific functions.” 

First Hoover Commission, 
1949, also recommended a Board of 
Review. ‘The idea which distinguished 
this report, however, was a minority 
proposal to establish a Department 


of Natural Resources, with a water- 
resource division into which the 
civil functions of the Army Corps of 
Engineers would be transferred. The 
idea is still popular in many quarters. 

The Jones Report of a study 
made by a Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public 
Works, 1952, differed from the 
foregoing studies in that it did not 
propose a Review Board. The report 
said: “If Congress were to establish 
clearly four elements of policy, much 
of the apparent need for reorganiza- 
tion and for establishment of a rte- 
view board would cease to exist. 
These four elements are: 1) phases in 
water-resource development for which 
the federal government should as- 
sume some responsibility and some 
measure of the degree of that respon- 
sibility; 2) the place of local and state 
interests in the federal development 
of water resources; 3) uniform stand- 
ards for use by the executive branch 
for the measurement of the economic 
justification of water-resource devel- 
opment projects; 4) uniform stand- 
ards for the allocation of costs in mul- 
tiple-purpose projects and uniform 
criteria for the establishment of rates 


for the sale of products to recover 
such costs.” 


BUT ACTION? 


None of the foregoing recommend- 
ations has received serious considera- 
tion by Congress. 

To date, any suggestion to move 
the civil functions of the Army Corps 
of Engineers into some civilian ex- 
ecutive agency receives less than en- 
thusiastic reception by the nation’s 
lawmakers. The Corps has worked 
closely with Congress, and reduction 
of the Corps’ autonomy is not likely 
to be regarded favorably by Congress. 
Similarly, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has strong support in Congress, where 
the Bureau is looked upon as a de- 
velopment agency of the 17 Western 
states, and any move to change its 
character might also be unfavorably 
received by Congress. 

Will any of the studies in the past 
decade be taken off the shelf, dusted, 
and put into effect, so that at least 
“administrative neatness” may be 
achieved? If the proposed Senate 
study is made, will it be different, and 
different or not will it be merely filed 
away with the others? Or. . . ? 





Council to Seemel 


If you and your local League have 
something that needs discussion by 
the League as a whole and you think 
it can’t wait until national Conven- 
tion next year, send the idea along 
to your state Board and perhaps it 
can be brought up during the meet- 
ing of the national Council May 5-8 
in Washington, D.C. 

The Council presents the only op- 
portunity between Conventions for 
full-scale joint discussion of Program 
and other League business, and for 
counsel to the national Board from 
representatives of state Boards. Usual- 
ly all states send delegates (maxi- 
mum is two to a state) and some 
send observers in addition; attend- 
ance averages about 125. The major 
part of the meeting will be devoted 
to a progress report on national Pro- 
gram by the various delegates, and 
to adoption of the 1959-60 budget. 

A Congressional Breakfast will be 
a highlight of this year’s Council 
meeting, as it has been in recent 
years. Delegates will be hostesses at 

state tables to invited members of 
congressional delegations from their 
states. At two evening meetings, 
Dean Harlan Cleveland of the Max- 


well Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will speak on foreign policy, 
and Irving Fox, Director of the 
Water Resources Division of Re- 
sources for the Future, will address 
delegates in the: other area of the 
League’s national Program. 





Mailbag at National Office 


It’s Your League They’re Talking About 


“Dear Madam: I| have just read the 
valuable reference to the GATT in 
THe Nationa Vorer for Feb- 
tuary. In this connection, Eric Synd- 
ham White, Executive Secretary of 
GATT, will be in Washington from 
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19 to 25 April .. . You might like to 
contact him and arrange for him to 
meet some of the members of the 
League of Women Voters.”—from 
Information Officer, General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
* cs * 


“Yes, the prospects (of the balance 
of power potentially in the hands of 
women voters) are frightening. Con- 
sider a woman’s group like the 
League of Women Voters, for 
instance, how different it is from any 
men’s group. Nothing could be more 
disconcerting than to attend a League 
meeting and watch a group of 
women moving relentlessly to agree- 
ment on a political issue by a process 
of utterly rational, intelligent, and 
objective discussion.” —paraphrase 
from comments of Dr. Peter Ode- 
gard, political science professor, on a 
California radio program. 


* % x 


“May we take this opportunity to 
compliment you on “Water Front Re- 
visited’ in THe NATIONAL VorTER of 
January. It is excellent. We would 
like to purchase 2000 copies.” —from 
Delaware River Basin Research, Inc. 





